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DENVER WOMEN EULOGIZE EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science considered the 
question of woman suffrage on Aug. 28. 
Professor Le Rossignol, of the University 
of Denver, had been selected to present a 
paper on this topic to the section on social 
and economic science. He said: 

It is difficult to give an estimate of the 
value of woman suffrage to Colorado. 

The woman vote is large. Women have 
not been injured by the franchise. The 
character of the leading women politicians 
is high. Women are not as a rule clamor- 
ous for office. Since 1894 ten women have 
sat as Representatives in the Legislative 
Assembly, and three women have been 
elected as State Superintendents of Educa- 
tion. Women have also served success- 
fully as members of various State boards. 
Women have exerted a civilizing influence 
upon the character of political meetings, 
and they have at times exerted an influ- 
ence toward securing the nomination of 
respectable candidates. Some reforms 
have been accomplished, wholly or in 
part, through the influence of women. A 
considerable proportion of women voters 
are as yet somewhat independent of party 
control, forming an unknown quality, 
called by women independent, by others 
fickle, which may be regarded as counting 
against rather than for political trickery 
and corrupt practices. 


As the speaker concluded, a delegation 
of club women filed into the hall, and at 
their request he read his paper a second 
time. TBhen the matter was thrown open 
to discussion, and Mrs. Martha Conine, 
formerly a member of the Legislature, 
briefly reviewed the work accomplished 
as a result of the granting of the suffrage 
to women. She said that the ladies were 
not all Prohibitionists, but that they had 
made efforts to regulate the liquor traffic 
by the passage of a precinct option bill. 
They had secured the raising of the age of 
eonsent, the passage of the indeterminate 
sentence bill, and many other measures 
which were approved by the most ad- 
vanced thinkers. They had proven that 
they were not slaves to party, but on oc- 
casion they could inaugurate independent 
movements of sufficient force to carry the 
city. The women exercised their right to 
cast a ballot, as was shown by the figures 
secured from the county clerk and record- 
er. Forty-two per cent. of the votes cast 
at the last election were put in the box by 
women. On the hill they cast 48 per cent. 
of the vote, while in the slums they cast 
only 35 per cent. 


MISS LAURA CLAY. 


States which achieve eminence in his- 
tory often owe their celebrity largely to a 
few eminent families whose individuality 


‘Politicians in Kentucky know Miss 
Laura Clay. Pages, clerks, State Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are acquainted 
with her. The Governor and his official 
family are on her calling list. Miss Clay, 


MISS LAURA CLAY. 
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gives character to the community. In 
Kentucky the Clay family has been for 
nearly a century an influential factor in 
State and national politics. Henry Clay, 
“the great commoner,’ was for many 
years its favorite son and the belovd leader 
of the great Whig party. A generation later, 
in the anti-slavery conflict, Cassius M. 
Clay fought the battle for free speech and 
free soil almost alone south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. And in the peaceful battle 
for the rights of women, the cause of equal 
suffrage has had no nobler champion than 
Laura Clay, of Kentucky. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of July 16, con- 
tained a letter from a Lexington corre- 
spondent which gives a brief, but discrim- 
inating summary of Miss Clay’s public 
services, which we gladly transfer to our 
columns, together with an excellent like- 
ness, which her friends will greatly value. 
Miss Clay spends her summers on her farm 
at Whitehall, her winters at her residence 
in Lexington. She is a representative 
Southern woman, and one of the general 
officers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The writer says: 


in fact, has a mission, and a mission which 
has taken her to the General Assembly of 
her State for every session in the past 
twelve years, and at every visit her influ- 
ence has been felt. 

‘*In that period of time she has revolu- 
tionized the position of women in Ken- 
tucky. She is a firm believer in woman 
suffrage. She isthe President and found- 
er of the Equal Rights Association of 
Kentucky, and under her leadership won- 
ders have been accomplished. She is a 
mild-mannered, blue-eyed, round-faced 
little woman of pleasing address, but she 
is the daughter of the famous General 
Cassius M. Clay, of Whitehall, and pos- 
sesses all of the pertinacity and vigor of 
intellect which is characteristic of the 
Clay family. Like most women and men 
of ability, she had a mother of pecu- 
liarly estimable and heroic character, 
From girlhood she has been a staunch 
supporter of the idea that commer- 
cially, legally and politically a woman 
should be the equal of man. It was not 
until 1888, however, when the State Asso- 
ciation was organized at Lexington, that 
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she first began the serious battle for her 
ideas. She was made President of that 
association, and has been reélected to that 
position every year since that time. With 
the moral force of those women behind 
her she began a campaign. 

POLITICIANS LAUGHED AT FIRST. 


‘‘The politicans laughed when first the 
committee from the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion appeared at Frankfort and began to 
lobby for certain bills that they wished 
passed. Many members failed to see the 
ultimate point aimed at, and, when but- 
tonholed in the lobby, gave a ready prom- 
ise of support as the easiest way in a mat- 
ter of no personalimportance. Later they 
found that the promise must be adhered 
to, and that the women lobbyists had 
done their work well. Bills were passed 
and the woman’s rights committee was 
forgotten. The next year they appeared 
on the scene again and with like success. 
The politicians thought that they had at 
last ‘satisfied those women,’ and that the 
‘fad’ would certainly wear out before the 
next session. The fad wore, but did not 
wear out. The committee appeared the 
next year, and again the next. Other 
measures embracing a little more than the 
bills the year before were introduced and 
passed. Now the committee from the as- 
sociation has become a regular sidelight 
to the General Assembly, and the politi- 
cians have learned to know the women 
and to anticipate their demands. 

‘‘When the fight began women were not 
permitted to enter the great colleges of 
the State. Through the efforts of the 
Equal Rights Association the doors of 
Kentucky University, at Lexington, Cen- 
tral University, at Richmond, and Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, at Winchester, 
were opened to women. The first legis- 
lative victory was gained in 1890. That 
year an act was passed giving the married 
woman the.-right to her own wages. Pre- 
viously the earnings of the wife had been 
at the command of the husband. Later, 
through their efforts, married women 
were given the right to make wills and to 
hold real estate, and, still later, women 
were given equal property rights with 
men. 

‘‘Under the constitution of the State 
women were not eligible to vote in school 
elections or hold positions on school 
boards. When the constitutional conven- 
tion met in 1890, the committee from the 
Equal Rights Association was there, and 
an amendment was made by which the 
Legislature was empowered to give wom- 
en the school suffrage and the right to act 
as members of public school boards. It 
took five years of work to get the Legisla- 
ture to act in this direction, but it was 
finally accomplished, but only partially. 
An act was passed giving women these 
rights in cities of the second class. 


AGAIN THIS YEAR, 


‘‘This year the women will go to Frank- 
fort with other bills. They want the 
right to serve on the Board of Trustees of 
the State College. They want the mother 
to be made joint guardian of property 
with the father in case of minor children. 
They want school suffrage to be made 
general so that it will apply in every coun- 
ty in the State. They say they will win. 
If not this time, the next. The State 


above, 


Convention meets in Covington in Octo- 
ber. At that meeting it is possible that 
other lines of work will be suggested.” 


SUFFRAGE DILEMMA IN BELGIUM. 


A curious and interesting movement is 
now in progress in Belgium. The democ- 
racy of the United States has proved wide- 
ly contagious, and since manhood suffrage 
was established in our country, all the 
governments of the world which may 
fairly lay claim to the term ‘“‘civilized’’ 
have extended the suffrage. Every possi- 
ble degree is to be found, ranging from 
the limited suffrage of Russia to the uni- 
versal suffrage for men in France. An 
agitation in Belgium, begun in 1870, for 
enlarged suffrage for men, resulted in a 
change of their constitution in 1893. A 
vote was then given every Belgian twenty- 
five years of age possessing the usual 
qualifications of residence, but a system 
of plural voting was also adopted. Every 
male of thirty-six years of age, married or 
a widower, having legitimate children and 
paying to the State at least five francs of 
personal taxation, was given an additional 
vote. Every male twenty-five years old, 


who possessed real property valued at 


2,000 francs, or a university degree, was 
also given an additional vote. No man 
was entitled to more than three votes. 

The Socialists, who consist largely of 
the working classes, are now demanding 
a further amendment, which shall abolish 
the plural voting. Under the present 
plural system, the minority who represent 
property are able to outvote the majority, 
each man of which is qualified to cast one 
vote only. ‘One man and one vote’’ is 
therefore the cry of the majority. The 
Catholic party, now in power through the 
system of plural voting, retort: “If you 
succeed we will enfranchise the women.”’ 
An agitation of considerable strength has 
in consequence developed. The Liberal 
party is quietly looking on and taking no 
part in the controversy. 

Meanwhile, the Sociological Society, of 
Belgium, has sent its secretary, a Univer- 
sity professor, Fernand Deschamps, to the 
United States to examine woman suffrage 
in operation. He will visit the four 
States where women vote, and also some 
of the States where limited suffrage exists. 
It is his intention to present an impartial 
report, which will be printed by the So- 
ciological Society. 

The United States has taught the lesson 
of self-government for men to the nations 
of the world. It would be a curious de- 
velopment of the ideal popular govern- 
ment, if conservative foreign nations 
through expediency should now take the 
lead, and in time teach this country that 
Democracy, to be logical, must include 
women. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


In view of the political suffrage compli- 
cation in Belgium, described by Mrs. Catt 
our women may well exclaim 
with Frederick Douglass: ‘tI welcome the 
bolt, be it from heaven or from hell, 
that sets my people free.”’ 


The report of Dr. Bashford’s election 
as president of Northwestern University 
is now declared ‘tpremature’’—whatever 
that may mean. 


THE POOR GIRL’S CHANCE AT VASSAR. 

Suppose, for example, you go to Vassar. 
The reasonable tuition of four hundred 
dollars a year, the scholarships and loan 
funds, the thousand and one odd services 
to be done “for a consideration,’’ the 
democratic spirit that promptly distin- 
guishes service from servility, and takes a 
girl for what she can do best,—all these 
conditions give the poor girl a chance at 
Vassar, as well as the rich one. Nobody 
knows whether you are uncrating your own 
bicycle for convenience, or one for some- 


}body else for fifty cents,—and nobody 


cares. You may earn money by ironing 
the wrinkles out of gowns, delivering the 
mail, playing the pjano for gymnastics, 
arranging the books before service in the 
chapel, sketching in ink or copying Gib- 
son’s pictures, classifying in the museum, 
copying with the mimeograph, or invent- 
ing some scheme that no one before you 
has thought of. Oneoe, a girl conducted a 
‘‘bureau of sales’? on commission for all 
who had articles to dispose of, and she 
made it pay well. For some of the rea- 
sons mentioned, or because Vassar was 
the first woman’s college fully equipped 
as such, or because you wish to apply te 
the men Emerson's supreme test of friend- 
ship, “ability to do without it,’> while 
pursuing a curriculum as advanced as 
theirs, or just because you fancy you will 
have a ‘“‘good time,’’ you are going to 
Vassar.— Mary MacColl, in September Suc- 
cess, 


WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Organizations of American women 
should follow up swiftly and strongly the 
victory just achieved in the abolition of 
the brothel district in Honolulu by orders 
from Washington. Let a thousand wom- 
en’s societies write at once to President 
McKinley, thanking him for that blow at 
‘regulated vice,’’ and asking for an appli- 
cation of the same policy in Manila and 
the District of Columbia. Let all the 
forces of American womanhood and true 
manhood be marshalled. Now, when the 
enemy begins to retreat, is the time to ad- 

vance in force.— Woman’s Journal. 


In Denver, Aug. 28, the women stormed 
the citadel of prejudice and converted 
even the staid scientists toa belief in the 
efficacy and justice of woman suffrage. 
The section devoted to social and econom- 
ic science was the scene of the triumph. 
Prof. J. E. Le Rossignol, of the University 
of Denver, presented a conservative paper 
on the results of equal suffrage, and was 
forced to read it a second time when a 
large delegation of members of the Wo- 
man’s Club appeared upon the scene, led 
by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford and Mrs. Martha Conine. And 
then the women took charge of their 
own case and presented it in such a con- 
vincing manner that at the conclusion of 
the debate, Prof. John Hyde, of Washing- © 
ton, the vice-president of the section, de- 
clared that what he had heard had con- 
verted him to a belief in the justice of the 
demands of the women. On behalf of 
the association he thanked them for their 
attendance. 
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TO AN ORIOLE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


How falls it, Oriole, thou hast chanced to fly 

In tropic splendor through our northern sky ? 

At some glad moment was it nature’s choice 

To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 

Or did an orange tulip flecked with black 

In some forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning toward heaven until its wish were 
heard, 

Desire, unspeakably, to be a bird? 


STANDING BY ONE ANOTHER. 

Once in a while, says Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine, some Rip Van Winkle awakens from 
his nap and gives utterance to the vener- 
able aphorism that women do not stand 
by each other. There are actually a few 
specimens who believe this, but they are 
antediluvians. 

There is nothing more certain and few 
things more obvious than that women do 
stand by each other as loyally as ever men 
have done; but standing with woman 
means more. It means standing by her 
babies, and providing a day nursery or 
creche for them while she stands by some- 
body’s washtub. Itmeans giving to their 
baby fingers the beautiful employments of 
the kindergarten. It means teaching her 
sons and daughters to do things as well 
as to know them, and _ establishing 
truancy schools, better called parental 
schools, when her authority has been 
worn threadbare. It means giving them 
a decent city to grow up in, and furnish- 
ing them with public libraries and public 
baths and gymnasiums, and ‘‘piecening 
out’’—as one poor woman expressed it— 
the faulty homes that leave so much to be 
desired. It means girls’ clubs and boys’ 
clubs; it means women’s and children’s 
hospitals, and homes for incurables and 


for the old and helpless. 


— 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

The managers of eighty-eight mills in 
Georgia have voluntarily signed an agree- 
ment not on any condition to employ chil- 
dren under ten years of age after Sept. 1, 
and not to employ children under twelve 
at night. These mill men defeated in the 
Legislature a bill enacting these, among 
other provisions, but have voluntarily 
surrendered to an aroused public senti- 
ment. 

Through the efforts of the Albany, N.Y.., 
Mothers’ Club, a beautiful playground has 
been secured for pdor children of that city. 
The site is in one~of the new parks, with 
a fine lawn and a grove of trees. A large 
untenanted house on the grounds is allowed 
the club for storage, and for the entertain- 
ment of the children in stormy weather 
and for uses of the kindergarten. Between 
400 and 500 children are in daily attend- 
ance. 

Miss Lillie Faris, teacher at Marietta, 
Ohio, and an institute instructor as well, 
has had a busy and useful vacation arrang- 
ing for the care of forty-nine fresh-air- 
fund children from Cincinnati in her home 
village of Lynchburg. She made more of 
the opportunity than is usually done, the 


little people being cared for in a higher, 
broader way than is usually done. All 
her instincts as teacher were used for the 
advantage of the children. F. M. A. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Gertrude Atherton is authoritatively 
announced as the author of ‘‘The Aristo- 
crats,’’ an anonymuus satirical novel, 
which appeared last April. 


Hon. George F. Hoar celebrated his 
75th birthday at Worcester, Aug. 29. Be- 
yond the congratulations of Senator 
Hoar’s friends th re were no festivities. 


The insurrection of the women in the 
Yildiz palace, which led to the fire in the 
Sultan’s harem, has been punished by the 
exile of 704 persons, many of them wom- 
en, to Yemen, Arabia. 


Women will hereafter be admitted as 
students in Rush Medical College of Chi- 
cago. Coéducation has just been estab- 
lished there in the freshman and sopho- 
more classes by the concerted action of 
the trustees of Chicago University and 
the College, to take effect at once. As 
soon as new buildings and necessary facil- 
ities are provided, women will be admit- 
ted also to the latter two years of the 
course. 


English women are organizing for their 
own protection. In London, last week, a 
meeting of 100 ballet and chorus girls dis- 
cussed the best way of protecting girls 
against immoral managers. Among the 
propositions is that a ‘‘white list’’ of the 
theatrical managers who properly protect 
the women and girls in their employ 
would be prepared and circulated, with a 
request that the public patronize only the 
managers named. 


The Atlanta Daily News makes a new 
departure among Southern newspapers by 
devoting a page daily to women’s inter- 
ests. The women of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury are marking out so many new lines 
of endeavor, and have such varied inter- 
ests, that a page devoted to them should 
make interesting reading. Emily P. Har- 
rison, as editor of the Woman’s depart- 
ment, is planning to bring it up to the 
highest possible standard. We wish her 
success. 


In Iowa, fourteen women are serving 
acceptably as County Superintendents of 
Schools. The number may be larger, as 
some women’s names may be hidden un- 
der initials. Their names and counties 
are as follows: Aurora Goodale, Cedar; 
Agnes J. Robertson, Cherokee; Bertha 
Howard, Clarke; Ellen Reed Buck, Clay; 
Annie E. Packer, Henry; Elsie E. Perry, 
Howard; Libbie Dean, Jasper; Anna 
White, Jefferson; Angie Reitzel, Monroe; 
Ella Seckerson, O’Brien; Anna Donovan, 
Palo Alto; Viola H. Scheli, Powieshiek; 
Mary Hughes, Washington; Inez Kelso, 


Wayne. 


At a recent election in New Hampton, 
N. H., to decide if a levy should be made 
for the public library, 110 women and 106 
men voted. Fifty-six women voted for 
the tax, and sixty-four women voted 
against it. These figures indicate two 
things: First, that women will vote when 
there is opportunity; second, that they 


are not governed by sentiment or caprice 
to an extent that prevents them from 
using good sense in their decisions upon 
public questions. Undoubtedly New 
Hampton women are unanimous in their 
desire to give financial assistance to the 
library, but these dry times have demon- 
strated that the water supply of the city 
is inadequate. and very sensibly they de- 
cided that water is more important than a 
library, and voted accordingly. 


In Chicago, girl tellers are a success. 
The Royal Trust Bank of that city has 
tried the experiment of employing girls as 
tellers in the savings department and the 
officers say it is an unqualified success. 
At each of the thirteen windows of the 
bank a girl presides, and women are em- 
ployed on the adding machines and the 
telephones, and in every capacity where 
they can do the work. We are glad to 
say, the tellers draw the same salaries as 
men similarly employed. They are the 
only women tellers in the business. Evy- 
erything in the bank goes by civil service 
rules. Every one starts in at $25 a month 
and raises are made two or three times a 
year. The girls have won advancement 
rapidly and the service has steadily in- 
creased in usefulness. 


While attending the national convention 
of the Universalist Young People’s Union 
at Rochester, N. Y., Rev. W. H. McGlau- 
flin, pastor of the church at Atlanta, Ga., 
visited Miss Susan B. Anthony. Of this 
visit he writes in the Atlanta Journal: 

The house is homelike and restful. Its 
walls and shelves speak of the long past 
as wellas of recent times, for here Miss 
Anthony has for many years lived witha 
sister and directed and inspired the work- 
ers in all parts of the Union who are seek- 
ing for the enfranchisement of woman- 
hood. Past eighty years, Miss Anthony 
is still strong physically and shows great 
vigor of mind. She talked freely for a 
half hour along the lines of her life-work 
in the past, and of how universal suffrage 
will eventually be brought about. Among 
her strong sentences are these: ‘‘The 
emancipation proclamation was a military 
necessity. The enfranchisement of the 
negro was a political necessity, essential 
to the election of Grant. The enfran- 
chisement of woman is a moral necessity, 
essential to the integrity of our govern- 
ment.”’ 

The United States government has been 
conducting a lottery in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. The first prize was drawn by James 
R. Wood, and the second prize by Miss 
Martha H. Beal. Miss Beal is engaged to 
a young man, and has been informed that 
she must not marry before she proves up 
and finishes the whole red tape matter of 
taking possession, a process which re- 
quires several years. Has Mr. Wood been 
warned that he must not marry in the 
interval between drawing and possessing 
by forms of law? If not, why not? If not, 
then women are improperly discriminated 
against by the government. The eigh- 
teenth chance was drawn by Miss Minerva 
McClintock of Oklahoma; but she had 
married the day before the drawing, and 
had thus forfeited her title to a tract 
worth $10,000 or $15,000. If Mr. Wood 
had married the day before the drawing 
would he have forfeited his good fortune? 
If not, why not? Has the government 
gone into the business of discouraging 
marriage?— Woman’s Standard. 
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IT IS ENOUGH. 


Dear Lord, if love should pass me by, 

While still the sun shines in the sky, 

And somewhere hearts to hearts reply— 
It is enough. 


Dear Lord, if fame should pass me by, 

While breathes the great ideal nigh, 

Though deaf unto my own soul’s cry— 
It is enough. 


And Lord, if wisdom pass me by, 

If only by some spirits high 

Thou answerest the heart’s great Why— 
It is enough. 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


Sixty years ago no woman in America, 
so faras is known, had ever been regular- 
ly accredited as an authorized practitioner 
in law, medicine, or theology. Indeed, it 
seemed then far more unlikely that wom- 
en would be allowed to preach than to 
vote. When Antoinette L. Brown im- 
parted to her classmate, Lucy Stone, at 
Oberlin, her intention to become an or- 
dained minister, Lucy, who already as- 
pired to become a voter, exclaimed, ‘*You 
never can do it!’? Yet Antoinette was 
ordained and ministered to an orthodox 
congregation some fifty years ago, while 
Lucy, after a half-century of heroic effort, 
died a disfranchised citizen. 

Of the three learned professions, medi- 
cine has proved the most generally avail- 
able for women. There are now many 
thousand physicians of every school prac- 
tising medicine successfully in America 
and England, and even to some extent in 
foreign countries. Indeed, a medical 
diploma has proved invaluable to many 
women missionaries, giving them admis- 
sion to the harems of Turkey, India, and 
China, which would otherwise have been 
closed to them. 

While there are thousands of successful 
physicians, there are a few hundred suc- 
cessful clergywomen, who have ministered 
acceptably to congregations and done 
credit to their pastorates. 

But in law comparatively few women 
have been able to support themselves by 
the practice of the profession. In excep- 
tional cases they have done so. We also 
publish this week a very full and interest- 
ing historical narrative of the experience 
of women in the legal profession, by a 
woman who is herself a successful lawyer, 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of the 
firm of McCulloch & McCulloch of Chi- 
cago. It was by the able plea of this skil- 
ful lawyer that the ‘Church bequest’’ 
was rescued from the rapacious grasp of 
residuary legatees, who sought by a 
legal quibble to set aside the express 
wishes of their benefactress. Elsewhere 
we print also an instructive summary of 
recent facts on the same subject, compiled 
by Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, including 
the important action recently taken by 
the American Bar Association at its meet- 
ing in Denver. Evidently women are 
taking a useful and permanent place in all 
intellectual pursuits and avocations. The 
twentieth century is destined to see for- 
ever eliminated the barbarous restriction 
of sex in industry. ‘‘Tbe tools to those 
who can use them.”’ 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEBRASKA. 


TABLE Rock, NEB, AvG. 27, 1901, 
Editor Woman’s Column: 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion opened headquarters on the grounds 
at the Auburn Chautauqua at the opening 
session, Aug. 17. The thanks of the As- 
sociation are due to Hon. J. H. Dundas, 
the manager, for courteous treatment and 
help during the entire session. One full 
period of two hours was given up on the 
regular programme. Mrs. Emma Shuman, 
of Nebraska City, made an address, and 
Professor Wright, of Lincoln, and Miss 
Lulu Lloyd, of Nebraska City, gave ap- 
propriate readings. The following morn- 
ing an hour was given to a discussion of 
woman suffrage—‘*‘What improvements 
will result from the enfranchisement of 
women?’’ Rev. Geo. W. Woodby, of Lin- 
coln; ‘‘In States where full suffrage has 
been granted, what has been the result?’’ 
W. F. Wright, of Lincoln; ‘‘The indiffer- 
ence of women,’’ Mrs. Anna Demaree, of 
Auburn; “Some objections,’’ Professor 
Gardner, of Auburn High School; ‘‘What 
will a sense of responsibility do for 
women?’’ Mrs. Emma Shuman. 

On Thursday, Chaplain Bruner, of Chi- 
cago, gave an address on ‘‘Ideal American 
Womanhood,’’ in which he said that he 
was in hearty sympathy with the woman 
suffrage movement. Literature was dis- 
tributed after each session, which will re- 
sult in an increase of sympathy and 
interest. 

The establishment of headquarters at 
all large assemblies will increase senti- 
ment rapidly, and, if rightly conducted, 
will disarm prejudice and make friends 
for our cause. A. J. MARBLE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FAIRFAX, 8. C., Ava. 31, 1901. 
Editor Woman’s Column: 

The frequent rains of the last six weeks 
have made my garden a tangle of lush 
and all-pervading creepers;—morning glo- 
ries a multitude; cypress vines, like bil- 
lowing laces, enveloping every rose bush, 
and trying to embrace the pear and mag- 
nolia trees. Withal the star-gemmed 
night sees the pearly irridescence of the 
moonflowers, now in luxuriant bloom. 

As if these were not enough to en- 
lighten the semi-twilight, the air vibrates 
to sweetest laughter, for my house is 
alive with girls. Foremost ef the merry 
crew is Claudia Tharin—Claudia Gordon 
Tharin—the Gordon blood coming to her 
through her Scotch ancestors, Tharin of 
course being French—and Huguenot 
French at that. She is South Carolina’s 
representative on the National A. W.S. A. 
Executive Committee, and made a good 
impression on our National president, 
Mrs, Catt, and other officers whom she met 
in the business meetings in Washington 
in 1900 and 1901. 

Miss Tharin is now at the head of the 
first institution for rescue work that has 
ever opened its doors in South Carolina. 
She was led to devote herself to this kind 
of charity first by the warm interest and 
great pity she felt for girls betrayed 
through their affections, Her feelings in 


this matter were shared by her mother, 
who was an invalid unable to walk for 
many years. Claudia was her devoted 
nurse and close companion. On her dying 
bed Mrs. Tharin urged her daughter never 
to rest till she had instituted rescue work 
in Charleston. 

The Florence Crittenton Home of 
Charleston is a rescue home, not for 
Charleston only, but for the entire State. 
None of the cases, in fact, have come from 
Charleston. The Home depends entirely 
upon charity for support, having no en- 
dowment fund. Donations of all kinds 
are solicited from the good people every- 
where; not only money, which is always 
appreciated, however small the amount, 
but provisions of all sorts, half-worn 
clothing and shoes, household linen, and 
everything which is needed in a large 
family where there are a good many ba- 
bies and small children. The railroads 
bring, free of charge, anything in the way 
of freight, if directed to F. C. Home, 20 
Ashton St., Charleston, S. C. 

VirGiInta D. Youne. 


Miss AUGUSTA CHARLOTTE RYDEN, a 
native of Sweden, who recently applied 
for naturalization papers, is said to be the 
first woman of foreign birth to make such 
application in Maine. Miss Ryden has 
lived in this country for several years. 
Her brother is an attendant at the United 
States Marine Hospital in Portland, and 
she has received an appointment as nurse 
in that institution. The rules of the ma- 
rine hospital service require that any per- 
son employed therein shall be an Ameri- 
can citizen or shall have declared his or 
her intention of becoming such, so Miss 
Ryden has complied. 


Mrs. JAMES R. HopLey has been ap- 
pointed a special agent of the department 
of labor, to investigate the condition of 
women and children employed in Ohio 
factories. She will visit the factories in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, 
and Dayton. Mrs. Hopley is the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
clubs and is well fitted for the work which 
she has consented to do. She will not 
only study the conditions under which 
women and children work in the factories, 
but will visit the employees in their 
homes. She expects also to study the 
sweatshop system and to investigate the 
way in which the shop girls are treated by 
their employers. She will make a report 


to the State Labor Commissioner Dec. 1. 


Mrs. W. W. Woops, of Idaho, has the 
reputation of being one of the most beau- 
tiful women in the State. Her husband, 
Maj. Woods,is a prominent Democratic 
politician. When the question of woman 
suffrage was pending in the State of Ida- 
ho, Mrs. Woods accompanied her hus- 
band to the State Democratic Convention, 
and while her husband was presiding over 
its deliberations as its chairman, she vis- 
ited the platform committee and gave 
them such womanly and gracious reasons 
for woman suffrage that an endorsement 
of the amendment was placed in the State 
platform. No other woman has achieved 
such a victory. Mrs. Woods is expected 
to speak at the Woman Suffrage Confer- 
ence at Buffalo, next Monday afternoon. 
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